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Isa Khan, where a whole village was removed from the walled
enclosure and the tomb itself thoroughly overhauled. But the big-
gest project of all at Delhi was the restoration of the famous Mughal
gardens in the Fort of Shah Jahan, with their water-courses, foun-
tains, flowered causeways and parterres, which had been half
destroyed and buried deep in debris at the time of the Mutiny,
when many of the palace buildings were blown up. The whole
undertaking took ten years to complete, but before the close of 1905
all the modern military buildings had been removed and most of
the Hayat Bakhsh garden, with its marble pavilions and the so-called
Secretary's house, overlooking the river, had been effectively dealt
with. Here, too, we restored to the throne of the Great Mughal the
mosaic panels, including the well-known picture of Orpheus fiddling
to a group of listening animals, which had been carried off after the
Mutiny, and which Lord Curzon succeeded in getting back from
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Outside the Palace Fort the
Zinat-ul-Masajid, which had long served as a bakery for the troops,
was reconverted to its proper use.

So, too, at Lahore, the beautiful Pearl Mosque was stripped of
the ponderous surround of brick with which it had been turned into
a Government Treasury, and its glistening marbles once again dis-
closed to the light of day; the Chhoti Khwabgah (sleeping hall) of
Shah Jahan, which had been covered with an ugly quasi-Gothic
roof when it was appropriated as a church for the troops, was
suitably re-roofed and in other ways restored; and the tile-enamelled
mosque of Dai Anga, in the city, was disinterred from a complex of
railway offices in which it had been buried from view. At Shahdara
the Tomb of Jahangir was also an object of careful attention, and
much was done to arrest decay in many of the edifices connected
with it.

In the Eastern Circle our chief task in those years was concerned